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Department-Store Hours of Doing 
Business 


LEONA FURSTENBERG 


This timely study is based on a careful survey of store hours as reported 
by nearly one hundred stores in all parts of the country. 


A reconsideration of department-store 
hours of doing business is important 
today for many reasons. The increased 
leisure of the working classes, further 
employee demands, intensified compe- 
tition of surburban shopping areas, 
and policies of added service have made 
department-store executives realize that 
they should make a careful review of 
individual and collective store hours. 

The increased leisure of the working 
classes, brought about by the forty-hour 
and five-day weeks, has had a direct 
bearing on the problem of department- 
store hours because of its influence on 
consumers’ shopping habits. When 
people had to go downtown to work on 
Saturday mornings they were potential 
customers for the retail stores on Satur- 
day afternoons. Now that some no 
longer work on Saturday, these potential 
customers are likely to want to spend 
their additional leisure time at play 
and recreation and this day may become 
less of a shopping period. This has 
already been felt by some of the large 
New York City stores, one store re- 
porting that the percentage of Saturday 
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business to the week’s total, while still 
large, has been getting progressively 
smaller for some years. A furthering 
of this trend may make it necessary to 
arrange store hours so that these hereto- 
fore potential customers will be able to 
find a convenient time to shop in de- 
partment stores. 

The strides that unionization has 
made in retailing in the past few years 
has increased employee demands. Any 
retailer who wants to keep his place of 
business open long hours realizes the 
additional outlay he has to make in the 
form of wages. Extra people have to 
be hired so that the hours of his em- 
ployees may be staggered. All em- 
ployees working past a certain hour 
are usually entitled to a free supper or to 
supper money. The retailer must then 
decide if the additional business done 
by keeping longer hours is worth the 
additional expense not only of overhead 
but also of labor. 

Neighborhood and surburban stores 
which are open long hours may lure 
customers away from department stores 
in spite of the greater variety of mer- 
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chandise the department store has to 
offer. It is very easy for a customer 
to go to a neighborhood store for a small 
purchase. If she is able to get the right 
merchandise at the right price, she is 
likely to go back to the neighborhood 
store again, perhaps for a larger pur- 
chase. The department store in this 
way may lose a regular customer or fail 
to gain a potential one. 

Department stores find it necessary 
to emphasize customer services in order 
to compete with specialty shops. The 
adequacy of store hours is an important 
phase of customer service. If a sub- 
stantial portion of a store’s clientele is 
developing a preference for shopping 
hours other than those now provided, 
store hours should be adjusted. 

In order to throw light on the problem 
brought about by the above conditions, 
a questionnaire was sent to represent- 
ative department stores throughout the 
country and personal interviews were 
held with executives in most of New 
York’s department stores. By these 
means data were obtained from ninety- 
eight stores. A summary appears be- 
low. 

SuMMARY OF REPORT OF QUESTIONNAIRES ON 

DEPARTMENT-STORE Hours OF BusINEss 

Reports from All Stores 


1. Opening hours of stores 


8.30 2 
9.00 27 
9.15 3 
9.30 62 
9.45 1 
10.00 3 


2. Closing hours of stores 
5.00 12 
5.235 A 
5.30 77 





5.40 2 
5.45 5 
6.00 1 


3. Open late on any evening? 


Yes 46. No 52 


If yes, which nights? To what hour? 
5.30 6.00 6.30 8.30 9.00 9.30 


M — i—--— i— 
T. - - - =—- -—- = 
Ww. -—- -—- —- -—- $$ — 
T. - —- — — 6 1 
F ‘ihe tide” scabies” rita sas 
S a. 2.2 1 8 3 
Totals 2 19 2 1 18 4 
4. Crowds at opening hour? 

Yes 6. No 91 

If yes, which days? 

Wednesday 1 

Friday 1 

Saturday 2 

All days 2 

5. Crowds at closing hour? 

Yes 38. No 50 

If yes, which days? 

Monday 3 

Tuesday 1 

Wednesday 1 

Thursday 1 

Saturday 32 


6. Open Saturdays in summer? 
Yes 75. No 15 


7. Extend hours before Christmas? 
Yes 79. No 12 


8. Surveys conducted 
Traffic counts (opening and closing) 47 


Count of autos in downtown area 7 
Count of people traveling 10 
Traffic count in other stores 30 
Canvass of customers 4 


Reports from Stores Having Evening Openings 


1. Decrease in any day’s sales? 
Yes 6. No8 
If yes, which days? 
Friday 2 
Saturday 4 
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2. Increased sales in any special departments? 
Yes 6. No9 
If yes, which departments? 
Men’s clothing 1 


Basement 2 
Home furnishings 3 
Accessories 1 


3. Percentage of business done in evening 
1-10 percent 2 
11-20 percent 8 
21-30 per cent 4 
Over 30 percent 1 


4. Percentage of charge business in evening com- 
pared to day 
Smaller 6 
No change 5 


5. Rank days of week according to sales 
Ist 24 = 3d tthe s“Sth th 
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6. Reason for staying open late 
Additional business 7 
Good will 4 
Competition 11 


7. Any increase in sales since late opening? 
Increase 10 
Redistributed 1 


8. Change in selling cost? 
Increase 2 
Decrease 1 
No change 7 


9. Future plans 
More night openings 1 
Less night openings 7 
No change 38 


OPENING HOURS 


The opening hours of department 
stores, as reported by the ninety-eight 
stores, range from 8.30 to 10.00 a.m. 
Both extremes show the exception 


rather than the rule. The general 
opening hour for stores is 9.30 a.m. 
except in the South where the more 
common opening hour is 9.00 a.m. 
When stores were considered in relation 
to the population of the cities they 
serve, it was found that in cities with a 
population of 250,000 and over the 
general opening hour is 9.30 a.m. 
Stores in cities with a population of 
100,000 and under generally open at 
©.00 a.m. Those serving a population 
of 100,000 to 250,000 are fairly evenly 
divided between the 9.00 and 9.30 a.m. 
opening, with a few choosing 9.15. 

It is uncommon for large numbers of 
people to come into department stores 
before 10.30 a.m. except in the case of a 
special promotion. This fact indicates 
that 9.30 a.m. is sufficiently early and 
may even suggest that a 10.00 o’clock 
opening may be desirable. There are 
generally enough lags in selling during 
the day to allow for stock work without 
having the employees on hand early 
for this purpose. 


CLOSING HOURS 


The regular closing hour of the depart- 
ment stores reporting ranges from 5.00 to 
6.00 p.m. However, the large majority, 
regardless of population or section of the 
country, close at 5.30 p.m. It is not 
general for large numbers of customers 
to be in the store at the closing hour, 
but this may be accounted for by the 
fact that the customers know the store 
is about to close, rather than by a lack 
of desire to shop in department stores 
after office hours. 


6.00 AND 6.30 P.M. CLOSINGS 


A few stores are already considering 
the desirability of being open regularly 
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through the peak of the homeward 
traffic. By keeping the store open 
until 6.00 or 6.30 p.m. office workers 
and people working in other plants 
that close at 5.00 or 5.30 may be made 
actual customers. When a store closes 
at 5.30 it makes it virtually impossible 
for people who work until about that 
time to shop in the store. Even those 
customers who stop work at 5.00 and 
get to the store about 5.15 find it ex- 
tremely difficult to make an intelligent 
selection in the fifteen minutes re- 
maining. 

Some stores have recognized the 
importance of a 6.00 or 6.30 p.m. closing 
by adopting it on one evening during the 
week. In the South, the majority of 
stores that on one night stay open past 
their regular closing time are open for 
an additional half hour—until 6.00 p.m. 
—on Saturday night. In the Central 
States also the majority of the stores 
open past the regular closing time are 
open until 6.00 on Saturday. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST LATE 
NIGHT OPENINGS 


The frequent desirability of some 
extension in closing time brings up the 
question of whether it is worth-while or 
profitable for a store to stay open 
through the evening any day during 
the week. Retailers themselves are 
divided into two distinct groups on the 
question. One group argues that many 
people work for five or six days a week 
from 9.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. Even with 
Saturday afternoons off, conflicting uses 
of free time give working people little 
opportunity to do any shopping. Many 
retailers believe that their store hours 
should be long enough to give the people 
who work during the day some chance 


during the week to do their own shop- 
ping. Keeping open on some evening 
during the week as late as 9.00 or 
9.30 p.m. is considered a_ necessity. 
These retailers point out that their 
customers have repeatedly indicated 
not only in words but by the actual 
amount of goods bought on late evenings 
that they want and need this oppor- 
tunity. They, therefore, feel that they 
would not be fulfilling their duty as 
suppliers of general merchandise if 
they did not remain open at least one 
evening during the week. 

The other side of the picture was 
presented in “A Step Backward,” a 
short article in the October 4, 1937, 
issue of Retailing. In part, the article 
states that 


some of the more baneful effects of unrestrained 
retail competition are now being forcefully illus- 
trated in New York City. Four years ago, the 
experiment was tentatively begun by two stores 
to find out if more volume and more profits 
could not be accumulated by staying open one 
night a week to 9.00 o’clock. The movement 
has now...spread.... Unwittingly, the mer- 
chants seem to be determined to make the shop- 
ping centers rival Broadway as night attrac- 
tions. But when all the records are carefully 
totaled up it is not yet obvious that any great 
amount of profits are made—if any. The irre- 
sistible force of competition seems to be drawing 
one store after another into the search for an 
evening “gold mine.” 

Without doubt this move is a step backward. 
It is identical in nature with many another 
bright idea—it is fine as long as one or two get 
aboard, but when everybody does the same 
thing you are right back where you were. And 
in this case it may develop that some additional 
headaches may come popping up. Fortunately, 
other cities have shown little or no disposition 
to imitate New York in this respect. It is to be 
hoped that they do not. 


The retailers of the above opinion 
also feel that many people who shop in 
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the evening do not do so from necessity 
but rather from preference and that 
many of these people would be the first 
to criticize merchants for long hours. 

Those opposed to night openings 
should note that, although store hours 
may be extended, this does not mean 
that employee hours are lengthened. 
The large majority of stores with 
evening openings stagger the hours of 
their salesclerks and work with two 
shifts. Many of these stores arrange 
the hours of their junior executives so 
that they do not have to work additional 
time. This is done by having junior 
executives work on the stagger system 
on late days or by giving them time off 
on another day. It should be stressed 
that a policy that counteracts the en- 
croachment of the neighborhood store 
and at the same time yields a service to 
the store’s customers cannot very well 
be called “a step backward”—so long 
as employee hours of work are not 
extended. 


EXTENT OF LATE NIGHT OPENINGS 


The School of Retailing survey em- 
bracing ninety-eight department stores 
reveals that there are more stores that 
do not have late night openings than 
there are those that do. The latter 
group reports three main reasons for the 
night openings: (1) to get immediate 
additional sales; (2) to build good will; 
and (3) to meet competition. The ma- 
jority of those stores that have a late 
night opening gave as their main reason 
for staying open “to meet competition.” 

The Middle Atlantic, Southern, and 
Central States are fairly evenly divided 
on the question of late night openings. 
The majority of the Western States do 
not stay open late. By breaking the 


stores down into the population classifi- 
cations of the cities, it is found that New 
York City stores and stores in cities with 
a population under 250,000 show the 
greatest number of night openings. 
Stores in the large cities between these 
extremes have comparatively few night 
openings. 

The stores that stay open late on one 
or more nights during the week are faced 
with two problems. They must decide 
what night they should select for their 
late night opening and what the closing 
time should be on that late night. 


BEST NIGHT FOR LATE OPENINGS 


Except for New York City, stores 
that do stay open have selected Saturday 
night for their late night opening. The 
majority of these stores are open until 
9.00 p.m. In New York, Thursday is 
the usual night and the closing time is 
again 9.00 p.m. 

The study reveals that the largest city, 
New York City, and the smaller cities, 
with populations under 65,000, are the 
ones who are really going after night 
trade. The difference is that the stores 
in New York City stay open on Thurs- 
day nights and those in smaller cities are 
open on Saturday nights. 

The New York Thursday night 
opening was started by R. H. Macy 
and Company in October 1934. This 
day was selected after a careful 
study revealed that more people pre- 
ferred to travel downtown on this eve- 
ning than on any other. Because it was 
the maid’s night out, women met their 
husbands downtown and had dinner out. 
Situated in the middle of the week, it 
was thought that it would not greatly 
affect the Monday and Saturday busi- 
ness. Saks Thirty-Fourth Street was 
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the next to adopt the Thursday night 
opening and other stores in the Thirty- 
Fourth Street shopping area soon fol- 
lowed these leads. 

In smaller cities, people are evidently 
more willing to shop on Saturday nights 
than they are in New York City, which 
offers such a variety of entertainment 
and amusement, particularly on Satur- 
day night. Then, too, in the smaller 
cities payday usually comes at the end 
of the week and people go out to buy 
when the money is in their pockets. 


CLOSING TIME ON LATE NIGHT 


There is also something to be said 
about the advantages of a 9.00 p.m. clos- 
ing over a 9.30 or 10.00 p.m. closing or 
vice versa. Late night openings are par- 
ticularly suited to people who cannot 
shop during the day and to women who 
like to bring their husbands along, espe- 
cially when they are shopping for a large 
or costly piece of merchandise such as 
furniture or arug. If, on this late night, 
the store is staying open merely to get 
some additional business from people 
who are already in the shopping area, a 
9.00 p.m. closing is late enough. How- 
ever, if the store wishes to cater to cus- 
tomers who will have their dinners at 
home and then come downtown to shop, 
a 9.30 and sometimes a 10.00 p.m. closing 
may be found necessary. In a large 
metropolitan city such as New York, 
amusements do not start until late and 
many people will do their shopping in 
the evening and then go to a show, many 
of which do not start until 8.45. In 
smaller communities people are willing 
to shop until 9.30 or 10.00 p.m. and then 
go home to bed. They may even look 
upon the evening shopping as the night’s 
entertainment or amusement. 

Many stores that have tried to discon- 


tinue’ their night openings have been 
forced to resume them because of one 
competitor who wanted to gain what- 
ever business was lost by the stores that 
closed. This loss might not be very 
much to any one store, but the cumula- 
tive gain if enjoyed by one institution 
would be considerable. It is, therefore, 
important to make closing hours city- 
wide. It probably cannot be done in 
metropolitan cities because of the intense 
rivalry and individualism of the stores, 
but it can and has been done in smaller 
communities. Many people are willing 
to vote for ridiculously short hours by 
legislation, and then patronize the stores 
that are open twelve hours a day and 
longer. 


CONDUCTING SURVEYS OF STORE HOURS 


There are many factors that influence 
store hours and these factors vary ac- 
cording to section of the country, popu- 
lation, and type of customer served. 
The individual store is, of course, pri- 
marily interested in finding a way it may 
survey its own situation in order to come 
to a sound conclusion regarding store 
hours. The following are the major 
types of surveys that are practical and 
that have been used advantageously by 
many stores in reviewing the suitability 
of their store hours: 


1. Traffic counts at opening and closing times 

2. Transaction counts near opening and 
closing times 

3. Arrival and departure of automobiles at 
or from downtown parking lots 

4. Number of passengers traveling to and 
from downtown area by busses, trains, street- 
cars, etc. 

5. Observation of traffic in competing stores 
that stay open longer hours 

6. Canvass of customers by questionnaire 
or personal interview to determine their prefer- 
ences in regard to store hours 
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Traffic counts at opening and closing 
times and observation of traffic in com- 
peting stores that stay open longer hours 
have received the most attention. They 
are very easy to make, requiring only a 
minimum of time and money. Trans- 
action counts of sales during half-hour 
periods after opening and before closing 
times are also of value. By such a sur- 
vey one store found that the final half 
hour of the day was almost twice as 
important as the first half hour. 

A canvass of customers by question- 
naires or personal interview is the most 
costly from the viewpoints of both time 
and money. There is also the dis- 
advantage that it is difficult to get the 
true facts by asking people questions. 
People are apt to tell you what they 
think they should do instead of what 
they actually do under given circum- 
stances. 

One of the large New York stores, 
however, did conduct a survey to deter- 
mine the shopping habits of those of its 
customers who work on a five-day week. 
The questionnaire was very simple and 
easy to answer. The information asked 
for was: the section of the city in which 
the customer lived; the marital status; 
where she shopped for a number of spe- 
cific items (in neighborhood stores or 
department and downtown specialty 
stores); when she usually shopped in 
department and downtown specialty 
stores; if at one time she had worked on 
the five-and-a-half-day week; whether 
the change from the five-and-a-half-day 
to the five-day week had had any imme- 

diate effect on her shopping habits; and 
any additional comments on shopping 
hours and facilities. 
By checking the arrival and departure 
of automobiles at or from downtown 


parking lots, another New York store 
was able to find that “a good share of 
its night business was from out of town 
as evidenced in part by the large number 
of cars parked in the area on Wednesday 
night when the store is open until 
9.00 p.m.” 

Counting the number of passengers 
traveling to and from the downtown area 
helps a store to determine if its cus- 
tomers are coming downtown to shop 
after having had their evening meal at 
home or if they are already downtown 
and doing their shopping before going 
home. This information is important in 
deciding on the closing hour of the store. 

Night openings in some cases are an 
outgrowth of keeping the furniture and 
house-furnishing departments of a store 
open late. There are a few stores that 
still keep these departments open late 
on certain evenings although the rest of 
the store closes at the regular time. A 
store in this category should make some 
survey to discover if the whole store 
should be kept open. One of the Brook- 
lyn stores keeps a count of all the cus- 
tomers who come in on a night when the 
house-furnishing departments are open 
expecting to find the entire store open. 
These customers are also asked in which 
department or departments they were 
interested. 


TRENDS 


The majority of the stores reporting 
night openings feel that the total volume 
of business has been increased and that 
there has been no change in the selling 
cost. Night openings are an added con- 
venience to the customer since it gives 
those in the medium- and lower-income 


[Continued on page 63.] 
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A Defense of the Preévaluation of 
Retail Advertising 


CHARLES M. EDWARDS, JR. 


The current interest in advertising check lists, both pro and con, makes 
this contribution to the problem timely. 


Is the preévaluation of retail advertis- 
ing really a practicable possibility? Is 
it actually possible for a retailer to make 
certain before he publishes an advertise- 
ment that it has a reasonable chance 
of success? Judging by the reactions 
evoked by an article on ‘The Preévalua- 
tion of Retail Advertising” which ap-- 
peared in the JOURNAL OF RETAILING for 
February 1939, there is considerable 
divergence of opinion on this subject. A 
great many retail executives believe that 
the preévaluation of retail advertising 
is not only a practicable possibility but is 
also a necessity if retail advertising is to 
reach in the future its highest state of 
productiveness. A few retailers, on the 
other hand, are of the opinion that 
efforts to preévaluate advertising repre- 
sent wasted time and effort. 


TWO CLASSES OF CRITICS 


The doubting Thomases fall into two 
major groups: (1) those who challenge 
the need for a formal preévaluation pro- 
cedure and (2) those who question the 
workability of such a procedure. The 
attitude of those in the first group was 
voiced recently by one of the country’s 
most famous retail-advertising execu- 
tives. In a letter to the authors of the 
JOURNAL OF RETAILING article, he ques- 
tioned the necessity for a written check 
list for preévaluation purposes, because, 
as he points out, “through trial and 


error over many years the advertising 
manager is working from a mental check 
list. He is not particularly conscious of 
the fact himself; but the check list exists 
nonetheless. ...The advertising man- 
ager often appears to be a dogmatic, 
opinionated fellow . . . but actually, if he 
has any intelligence and any years of 
experience, he has a long and searching 
list of criteria by which he judges the 
effectiveness of the advertisement.” 
Every word of what this executive 
says is correct, of course. There are at 
least two respects, however, in which the 
typical advertising manager often fails 
to live up to what is expected of him. 
There are at least two reasons, therefore, 
why he can find a written check list of 
incalculable value. Like every one else, 
an advertising manager is only human. 
Although he may have learned from 
years of experience that certain basic 
facts should be included in an advertise- 
ment, or that certain headline, copy, or 
illustrative techniques are most effective, 
he may find it difficult to carry all these 
truths in his head at all times. He is 
likely, moreover, to forget to check on 
the inclusion of some of the essential 
elements. He is likely, for instance, to 
overlook the unintentional omission of 
certain pertinent merchandise facts that 
are needed in a given advertisement. 
This sort of thing happens all too fre- 
quently. In a recent issue of The New 
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York Times, for example, an advertise- 
ment for dresses published by one of the 
City’s large department stores failed to 
mention the materials of which the 
dresses are made. Evidently the adver- 
tising manager’s mental check list was 
not functioning completely at the time 
this advertisement was released. 

So far it has been assumed that the 
advertising manager has taken the time 
and has gone to the trouble to search 
out the reasons why one advertisement 
succeeds while another advertisement for 
the same merchandise, published under 
similar conditions, fails. There is much 
justification for believing, however, that 
very few advertising managers, despite 
all their good intentions, actually do 
ferret out the true underlying reasons for 
the success of one advertisement and the 
failure of another. In the limited time 
they can give to such matters, most ad- 
vertising managers draw quick post- 
mortem conclusions about the advertise- 
ments they have released. But do they 
actually get down to an examination of 
the real causes for the success of one 
advertisement and the failure of another? 
The evidence seems to indicate that they 
do not. This conclusion is inescapable. 
If they do know the reasons for the suc- 
cess of some advertisements and the 
failure of others, why do they continue 
to repeat their mistakes? Why do they 
continue to publish so many “‘busts’’? 

The second group of doubters, those 
who question the workability of check 
lists, do so mainly, it appears, because 
they misunderstand the true purpose of 
such lists. They are suspicious of check 
lists because they fear that the lists are 
offered as substitutes for creative think- 
ing. They consider that the compilers 
of the lists make exaggerated claims for 


them and are unaware of their limita- 
tions. Neither of these suspicions is 
well founded in the case of check lists 
sponsored by reputable, experienced ad- 
vertising executives. These lists do not 
curb creative expression. They are not 
offered as panaceas. In fact, an exami- 
nation of typical check lists shows that 
they reveal nothing new; they prove 
nothing that experienced advertising ex- 
ecutives do not already believe. Check 
lists compiled after a study of past ex- 


_ perience do substitute facts for opinions. 


They do show which factors are of 
primary and which are of secondary 
importance. 


LIMITATIONS OF CHECK LISTS 


An advertising check list cannot indi- 
cate to an advertising manager whether 
one article of merchandise will sell while 
another will not. Nor can it indicate 
what volume any given article will pro- 
duce when it is advertised. An adver- 
tising check list is not intended to serve 
either of these two purposes. Its sole 
purpose should be to predetermine, on 
the basis of past experience, which of two 
or more contemplated techniques or 
handlings has the better chance of selling 
any given article in large quantities. A 
check list definitely can help in this 
respect. 

Thoughtful proponents of the check- 
list method of preévaluation are fully 
aware of the fact that the item is the 
most important factor in any advertise- 
ment. If the item is right, it can be, 
and often is, sold in large quantities by 
poor advertising. If the item is not 
right, it cannot be sold in profitable 
quantities, no matter how good the ad- 
vertising may be. In these two conclu- 
sions all advertising managers concur. 
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They know from experience, however, 
that, together, good merchandise and 
good advertising form a volume-pro- 
ducing combination. When a salable 
item is backed up by powerful advertis- 
ing, the merchandise undoubtedly has a 
better chance of selling than when 
backed up by weak advertising. It is 
the latter condition that an advertising 
check list is intended to bring about: 
good advertising to back up good mer- 
chandise. 


ANALYZING PAST EXPERIENCE 


As Alan Wells, manager of the Sales 
Promotion Division of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, stated 
recently, “Preévaluation is not a magic 
formula; it is an interpretation and ap- 
plication of past experience.” Through 
a study of past experience, it is defi- 
nitely possible to learn a great deal about 
what to say and what not to say in future 
advertisements; it is possible to learn 
how to present the information and how 
not to present it. Undeniably, a retailer 
can glean from past experience, for ex- 
ample, such information as (1) the facts 
about the merchandise that the customer 
wishes to know before she can or will 
make up her mind to buy; (2) the types 
of illustrations that attract the greatest 
amount of favorable attention to an 
advertised article; (3) the kinds of head- 
lines that win widest readership among 
people who are prospects for the adver- 
tised merchandise; (4) the copy treat- 
ments that turn the largest number of 
prospects into purchasers. 

It is not easy to reduce this study of 
past experience to a science. A great 
many variables over which the adver- 
tising staff has little or no control will 
tend to “muddy the water.”” This is to 


be expected. Because advertising is a 
dynamic force that deals with human 
reactions, it is not possible to set up 
ideal laboratory conditions in which all 
factors may be kept under strict control. 
Nevertheless, most of these variable fac- 
tors, such as merchandise, newspapers, 
positions, and time, can be held com- 
parable or constant, so that differences in 
the pulling power of different advertise- 
ments may be attributed to differences in 
presentation techniques. 

Obviously, a retailer should have pub- 
lished advertisements for identical or 
similar merchandise under comparable 
conditions of medium, position, time, 
and weather if valid conclusions are to 
be drawn. After he has taken these pre- 
cautions, it is reasonable for him to 
assume that he is on the right track 
when the massed evidence indicates 
that the advertisements which employ 
one technique are more often successful 
than the advertisements which employ 
another. When, for example, he finds 
that two out of every three advertise- 
ments that employed a direct urge to 
action were successful while only one out 
of three was unsuccessful, he is probably 
safe in concluding that, under normal 
conditions, some form of urge to action 
will step up the sales response to his 
advertisements. It would hardly be 
reasonable to conclude that all the “‘out- 
side,” difficult-to-control factors were 
invariably working in favor of the adver- 
tisements that included an urge to action 
and were invariably working against 
those that omitted the urge. 


FACTS, NOT OPINIONS, NEEDED 


Despite the difficulties involved, it is 
possible to learn much, from past adver- 
tisements, about what to do and what not 
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to do in future advertisements. It is 
possible, moreover, to compile from 
these findings a check list of important 
points. Certainly some attempt must 
be made by each store to find a solution 
to existing difficulties if advertising pro- 
ductiveness is to be increased and adver- 
tising expenses are to be held within 
reasonable bounds. In too many stores 
at the present time the advertising man- 
agers, the merchandise managers, the 
buyers, and other executives cling to 
personal opinions. They think that cer- 
tain information is needed in advertise- 
ments for given merchandise and that 
certain advertising techniques are more 
effective. They think, but they do not 


know! They ordinarily have too few 
facts to prove their beliefs. As a conse- 
quence, most retail advertisements re- 
flect either a compromise between con- 
flicting opinions or the imposition of one 
man’s opinion on his dubious colleagues. 
By making careful studies, retailers can 
obtain the facts, and can remove many 
moot questions from the realm of opinion. 
If retail-advertising executives cannot 
demonstrate with facts that they know 
what kinds of advertising produce most 
satisfactory results for their stores, how 
can they expect to win acceptance of 
their ideas? If they cannot prove the 
productiveness of their advertising crea- 
tions, how do they justify their jobs? 


Retail Trade in 1938 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


The progress and status of retail trade are indicated by annual retail vol- 
ume and profit statistics which appear from time to time. The most im- 
portant of these appear in the tables below. 


The outstanding characteristic of re- 
tail trade in 1938 was the decreased sales 
volume compared with 1937 and the 
resultant reduction of net profit. Total 
retail sales decreased 11.6 per cent toa 
total of $35,300,000,000 in 1938, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 
However, department-store sales de- 
creased only 7.6 per cent as Federal Re- 
serve Board figures show. The poor 
profit showing in 1938 is attributed not 
only to decreased sales volume, but also 
to higher taxes and increased labor 
charges. 

The figures below have been com- 
puted from reports cited in current pub- 
lications and not directly from official 


statements. A few foreign stores are 
included, but since these stores fre- 
quently omit depreciation and interest 
from their expenses, the reported profit 
figures are in most cases overstated 
according to the commonly accepted 
American meaning of profit. 

In England, the average net margin 
(approximately the same as net profit) 
of department stores averaged more 
than six per cent in 1938. Both English 
and Canadian profits held up remark- 
ably well in comparison with 1937. 
Sales in Germany are reported to have 
been ten per cent higher in 1938 than in 
the previous year. 
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Sales in Thousands Net Profits 
Organization of dollars (Per Cent) 
1938 1937 1938 193 
Department and Specialty Stores 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co............. $252,977 
Abraham & Straus, Inc.............. $22,827 $23,512 3.5 3.4 
Allied Department Stores............ 103 , 243 107 , 556 Be. | | 
Arnold Constable & Company........ 8,567 7,884 3.3 3.2 | 
Associated Dry Goods Corp.......... 56,225 58,408 1.4 2.1 : 
L. Bamberger & Company........... 30, 104 31,637 
Barker Bros. Corp.................. 11,978 14,314 1 3.2 
Best and Company.................. 15,245 16, 193 6.7 7.6 
oc a me sp psec scene 9,243 11,426 0.0 1.7 
Bloomingdale Brothers.............. 24,550 25,352 2.0 2.7 
Bonwit Teller, Inc.................. 8, 306 8,499 2.1 2:2 
Bullock’s, Inc..............0000000- 25,725 28,254 4.6 5.8 
City Stores Co..................... 40 , 184 1.4 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc....... 8,707 9,369 1.8 3.6 
Crowley Milner & Company......... 10,963 15,048 a Bu 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Company... . $193, 288 $308 , 426 
Emporium Capwell Corp............ 23,535 26,359 3.1 3.7 
SEE ee 15,898 18 , 280 HP J 
William Filene’s Sons Company...... 36,358 36, 398 1.9 2.0 
Franklin Simon & Company......... 7,662 8,682 ‘7° 1.8* 
Gilchrist Company.................. 6,991 7,054 1.4 1.8 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc................ 87 ,963 100,081 o 2.3 
Goldblatt Brothers.................. 45 , 283 49,798 1.0 3.8 
Hale Brothers...................... 14,649 16, 106 1.7 3.0 
Halle Bros. Co...................-- $225,855 $641,295 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc....... 21,091 22,712 1. 6 
Interstate Department Stores........ 23,717 26,947 By 1.4 
Joseph Horne Co................... 17,779 4.2 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp... . 23,628 27,371 3.6 5.6 
Kresge Department Store............ 5,127 ee 
Leader Mercantile Corp............. 1,693 1,924 3.8* * 
OS) re re $10, 365 $38 , 792 
OTe $141,851 $636,908 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc........ 82,758 90,981 : a 
I. Magnin & Company.............. 10,092 10,659 3.3 4.5 
Mandel Brothers, Inc............... 17,799 19,378 8 2.1 
Marshall Field & Co. (retail only)... . $3,940,099 $5,029,090 
May Department Stores Co.......... 98,411 107 ,030 3.9 4.6 
Meier & Frank Co.................. 15,511 16,393 5.9 6.0 
The Namm Store................... 9,632 1.6 
National Department Stores Corp... . 39,359 46, 102 .8* 1.4 
O’Connor, Moffat & Company....... 3,943 4,343 .4* 7 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co............ 9,374 9,987? 9" 2.0 
* Net loss. 


1 The consolidated net profit including R. H. Macy & Co., L. Bamberger & Co., Davidson-Paxon 
Co., and LaSalle & Koch Co. was $4,179,959 in 1937 and $2,350,227 in 1938. 
? For year ending January 31. 
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Sales in Thousands 
Organization of dollars 
1938 1937 
Outlet Company.................... $7,232 $7 ,833 
J. C. Penney & Company............ 257 ,964 275,375 
Raphael Weill & Company........... 6,201 6,964 
EIA Sie bees chi dade tv odtee’ 9,143 8,818 
Rike-Kumler Co.................... 5,887 6,781 
Roos Brothers, Inc.................. 5,300 5,587 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc.......... 4,836 5,929 
Stern Brothers. ...............2c000. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller.................. 
Strawbridge & Clothier.............. 
Twelfth Street Store................ 2,404 2,611 
The Wieboldt Stores, Inc............ 23,023 26,533 
Variety Chains 
M. H. Fishman Co., Inc............. 4,300 4,085 
F, & W. Grand Co., Inc. (H. L. Green 
sian seek cawh ahd Ane ss cans 32,398 33,469 
W. T. Grant Company.............. 97,314 99 ,060 
S. S. Kresge Company............... 149 , 286 155,205 
S. H. Kress & Company............. 82,187 87,871 
McCrory Stores Corp............... 40 ,068 41,001 
McLellan Stores Company........... 22,281 22,615 
G. C. Murphy Company............. 42,190 42,522 
Neisner Brothers, Inc............... 22,421 22,421 
J. J. Newberry & Company.......... 49,041 50,315 
Rose’s 5, 10 & 25 Stores, Inc......... 5,183 5,426 
F. W. Woolworth Company.......... 304 , 305 304,775 
Grocery Chains 
American Stores Company........... 109,853 114, 566 
Daniel Reeves, Inc.................. 23 ,033 23,211 
REE ee erry een 31,398 31,143 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co.... 884,000 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co........ 231,238 248,444 
National Tea Company.............. 55,545 62,100 
Safeway Stores, Inc................. 368 ,008 380, 320 
Union Premier Food Stores.......... 
Miscellaneous Chains 
BT TR, BIE sc cin s an oon eaes % 19,552 20, 153 
The Scott-Burr Stores Corp. (Butler 
OS aE eer eee 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.............. 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc............. 24, 206 23,765 
Ae | a ee 14,491 15,689 
RM NS TIRES i is os kane dome cies 14,111 14,614 
Lerner Stores Corporation............ 37,997 39 , 528 


* Net loss. 





45 
Net Profits 
(Per Cent) 
1938 19 
1.3 6.1 
5.3 6.0 
1.8 2.8 
5.7 5.6 
8 4.6 
4.2 5.7 
2.6* 3.0 
$53,601 $257 ,834 
$322,656 $501, 504 
$367 ,971 $787 ,28 
5 1.1 
1.7 2.4 
3.4 4.7 
5.3 5.5 
2.8 3.4 
6.0 6.9 
4.5 6.7 
4.4 5.3 
3.9 5.0 
5.9 7.1 
1.9 4.3 
3.7 4.5 
4.9 5.8 
9.4 10.9 
“os 4 
1.8 1.3 
8 1.1 
1.0 
1.8* 2.2” 
$3 ,078 ,047 
$612,870 $460,441 
$1,585,223 
$103 ,000 $182,000 
$180, 563* $50,431 
3.8 3.0 
1.0 1.1 
.6* 1.8 
3.4 5.1 
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Sales in Thousands Net Profits 
Organisation of dollars (Per Cent) 
1938 1938 1937 
Mangel Stores Corporation........... $8 , 066 $8,985 2 1.6 
Melville Shoe Corp.................. 36,042 38,155 4.1 4.9 
People’s Drug Stores................ 21,780 22,384 5 $ | 
Richman Bros. Co................0. $1,603,649 | 
Rl eis son 0 0 4 12,558 13,439 2.8 
A. J. Spaulding & Bros.............. 13,258 13,751 8.0* 2.3* 
Walgreen Drug Stores............... 68 ,020 68 , 659 
Western Auto Supply Co............ 36, 369 37 ,036 5.7 6.7 
Mail-Order Houses 
Chicago Mail Order Co.............. 24,074 26,407 9 2.0 
Montgomery Ward & Company...... 413,961 414,091 4.7 4.6 
Sears, Roebuck & Company.......... 501,677 537 , 242 4.7 5.7 
Rsk o Sok Sakdeesesarcese 49,733 56,118 3.2 4.6 
Foreign Stores 

John Barker & Company (England)... $1,631, 8423 $1713, 704¢ 
D. H. Evans & Company (England). . $684, 757 
A. W. Gamage, Ltd. (England)....... $525 , 988 $550 , 482 
Harrods, Ltd. (England)............ $3,462,116 $4,064, 476 
Holt, Renfrew & Co. (Canada)....... $3, 533* $53, 787 
John Lewis & Company, Ltd. (Eng- 

cas ee eEE AN vc'bs pc ese 208 $1, 268 , 260 $1, 242,962 
Lewis’s, Ltd. (England).............. $3,712,384 $4,015,790 
Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. (Canada)... $498 , 242 $746, 645 
Selfridge & Company, Ltd. (England). $1, 738, 320 $2 , 227,007 
Simpson, Ltd. (Canada)............. $839 ,094 $807 , 648 
William Whitely, Ltd. (England)... .. $517,757 $731,808 
F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. (Eng- 

RES a ae $32,647,751 $32,255,370 

* Net loss. 

3 1938 rate of exchange, pound = $4.69. 

41937 rate of exchange, pound = $4.97. 

Sales Tax Study 

Retail Sales Taxation,’ by Neil H. Jacoby, con- 60 per cent of consumers’ expenditure. Such 
siders the relation of such taxes to business important expenditures as those made for 


and consumers. In addition, a multitude of 
administrative problems are discussed. 

From the retailer’s point of view, the author’s 
chief findings and conclusions are as follows: 

1. Retail sales taxes imposed by twenty-three 
States and by New York City carried rates of 
1 per cent or more and produced about one-half 
billion dollars of revenue in 1937. 

2. State retail sales taxes reach less than 


1 New York: Commerce Clearing House, 1938. 


housing and services are generally exempt from 
taxation. Food and automotive businesses are 
the most important as revenue producers. 

3. Evasion of retail sales taxes is probably 
between 10 and 15 per cent of the total legal 
liability, in spite of the fact that over 4,000 
persons are engaged in administering and 
enforcing these laws. 

4. The principal effect of sales taxes is to 
reduce the sales of luxury merchandise that has a 
relatively great elasticity of demand. 
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Discrimination in France Against Department 
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In the United States, it has been the 
chain stores that have been subjected to 
the heaviest taxation and not the big 
independent stores. But in France, es- 
pecially in Paris, taxes and regula- 
tions fall most heavily on the depart- 
ment stores. The most important of 
these are: 

1. Special sales taxes. These are lev- 
ied on firms with sales in excess of one 
million francs a year. 

2. License fees. In Paris, the license 
fees depend upon the number of delivery 
trucks used, the number of employees, 
and the rental value of premises. For 
example, the stores have to pay for every 
employee in excess of 1,000 employed a 
tax of 1,675 francs; in excess of 2,000 
employees, 3,015 francs; in excess of 
3,000 employees, 4,355 francs; and in 
excess of 4,000 employees, 5,695 francs. 
Thus, a store with over 4,000 employees 
has to pay an annual tax of about $225 
for every employee added to the payroll. 
This tax runs from 10 to 30 per cent of 
the salary of an employee. This tax is 
antisocial in character in that it is an 
inducement to keep the number of em- 
ployees at a minimum. In fact, in a 
large store paying salespeople an average 
of $18 a week, the discharge of 4 is 
equivalent to a payroll reduction of 5 
people. Thus, a tax of $225 X 4 or $900 
would be saved when 4 are discharged, 
equivalent to the pay of a fifth employee. 

3. Wages to employees. As a result 
of collective wage agreements forced 
upon department stores after the sit- 
down strike of 1936, the Paris depart- 
ment stores are obliged to pay their em- 


ployees from 20 to 30 per cent more than 
the salaries paid by other businesses in 
Paris. This applies to nonselling as well 
as selling personnel. For example, a 
typist working in a department store 
gets a higher salary than a typist work- 
ing in a bank or insurance company. 

It is interesting to note that em- 
ployees in Paris department stores now 
work 44 hours a week of which 42 hours 
are regarded as working time proper. 
The 2 hours are taken up by rest periods 
of 20 minutes a day. Stores are closed 
Monday mornings. 


Did you know that: 


Seven of the great department 
stores of Europe each located in a differ- 
ent country are banded together for 
management research? They are: 

Bijenkorf, Amsterdam, Holland 

Magazine zum Globus, Zurich, Switzer- 

land 

Innovation, Brussels, Belgium 

Magazine du Nord, Copenhagen, Den- 

mark 

Nordiska Kompaniet, Stockholm, 

Sweden 
Printemps, Paris, France 
Westdeutsche Kaufhof A. G., Cologne, 
Germany 

The name of their research organiza- 
tion is “International Association of De- 
partment Stores” located at one Rue 
Lord-Byron, Paris, France. Communi- 
cations between the stores are conducted 
in English. 
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Teachers’ Division 


The teaching of retailing under the direction of State boards of education 
has been given a tremendous impetus by the George-Deen Act. While 
Federal funds are limited to the instruction of those engaged more than half | 
time in distributive occupations, the interest in training is spreading rapidly 
to the high schools. There is every reason to believe that courses in retailing 
will soon be an accepted branch of commercial work in most secondary schools. 

This development is resulting in a great demand by schools for trained 
teachers and by teachers for teaching materials. In order to serve the needs 
of these teachers better, the JOURNAL OF RETAILING has decided to establish 
a special section devoted to teachers of retailing, whether they be working in 
schools or stores. This section will contain an account of teaching devices, 
methods, and ideas that successful teachers are employing and it will present 
curricula and outlines of subject matter whenever marked advances are made 
in this direction. 

In order to launch the new section, the current issue is being devoted to a 
comprehensive survey of experience under the George-Deen Act. The infor- 
mation has been gathered by direct questionnaire to State supervisors, by an 
examination of all the printed information on the subject, and by conference 
with the Washington administrators. The work has been done by an experi- 
enced high-school teacher who has been in direct touch with the George-Deen 
program since its inception. 

The JOURNAL will welcome suggestions and contributions from teachers 
so that it may function, beyond all doubt, as a helpful medium to people 
interested in the progress of distributive education. 








Joun W. WINGATE 
Editor 





The following colleges and universities have announced summer 
sessions in which distributive education courses will be taught. Since 
details concerning dates and courses were incomplete due to the early 
date it is advised that interested persons write and ask for complete 
catalogues or information: 


Mississippi State College, Starkville, Miss. Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 





University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

New York University Schools of Retail- | University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
ing and Education, Washington Square, University of Florida, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
New York, N. Y. Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


























The Progress of Distributive Education 
under the George-Deen Act 


ALFRED A. SESSA 


On June 30, 1939, the George-Deen 
Act will end its second fiscal year of op- 
eration. Since complete results for the 
year 1938-1939 will not be filed with the 
Federal Office of Education until Sep- 
tember, many facts or figures presented 
in this survey may find themselves radi- 
cally changed by the end of the period. 

The purpose of this preliminary sur- 
vey is: 


1. To determine to what extent the various 
States are taking advantage of the opportunities 
offered under the act 

2. To determine the methods used by the 
States in introducing and carrying on a program 
of distributive education 

3. To analyze the various degrees of success 
realized by the States operating under the act 

4. To determine possible trends or chances 
for future success of the objectives and pur- 
poses of this act 


In order to collect information and 
determine trends, a detailed question- 
naire was sent to the directors of the 
distributive education program in those 
States which had created such positions. 
Ir, other States, the questionnaire was 
sent to the directors of vocational educa- 
tion. Thirty-five responses were received 
and, as was expected, the information 
given varied from complete full-length 
reports to mere notification that the 
State was doing very little at the present 
time in regard to this act. 

Other sources of information used in 
this survey were: 


1. Accumulated materials in the way of 


bulletins, State plans, programs, conference 
reports, and courses of study published by the 
States over a period of two years 

2. Articles written for various educational 
and professional magazines 

3. Reports of teachers’ and retailers’ confer- 
ences and conventions 

4. Interview with the Business Education 
Service in Washington 


STATE ACCEPTANCE OF THE ACT 


Progress under the act has been 
steady considering the difficulties to be 
encountered in setting up a program. 
Since funds were provided for a new 
and practically undeveloped field of 
vocational education, a great deal of 
research and preliminary work had to 
be done before a program began opera- 
tion. It was natural for the States, 
which already had a program of dis- 
tributive education in their schools or 
adult-education programs, to take the 
initiative in the development of stand- 
ards. As a result it is true that those 
States, such as California and New 
York, that had active programs before 
the inception of the act are now leading 
the program. 

A summary of State acceptability 
shows that: 

1. Every State has submitted a “State 
plan,” calling for a program of dis- 
tributive education within that State 
and submitting requirements for per- 
sonnel and courses. These plans have, 
in turn, been accepted by the Federal 
office. 
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2. Only eight States have accepted 
the act to the extent that they actually 
spend all the Federal funds allotted to 
them. For the year 1938-1939, this 
total may be twelve. 

3. Thirty-eight States have made 
provisions for the selection of a com- 
petent person to conduct this phase of 
vocational education. In eight, there 
is a full-time director, while in the 
other thirty the director works part 
time or has other associated duties. 

4. Thirty-eight States have conducted 
at least an experimental program dur- 
ing 1937-1938, spending a small amount 
of their allotment. 

5. Ten States have done nothing 
about this program as yet, except to 
submit a State plan. 

Some of the main reasons for this 
variety of activity within the various 
States may be: 

1. In some cases, notably in Cali- 
fornia and New York City, the work 
had been carried on by local school 
systems; now that the Federal Govern- 
ment has made it a part of its program, 
it merely meant a continuation and 
expansion of the same type of work with 
Federal funds and aid. 

2. Some States have had difficulty 
trying to select a competent, able, and 
qualified person to take over the ad- 
ministration of this work in that State. 

3. Not all States are blessed with a 
treasury which allows them to match 
Federal expenditures. Many of the 
States are entitled to much more money 
under the Smith-Hughes Act than they 
are actually spending for vocational 
and homemaking education; the George- 
Deen Act, being an extension of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, becomes merely a 
further drain on State finances. 


4. Not all administrators or State 
departments of education are in sym- 
pathy with the George-Deen Act. Some 
resent it as an extra burden, both 
financial and in regard to responsi- 
bility, while others feel that more 
attention should be devoted to the 
general elementary education of the 
masses within the State before spending 
money on a specific group. They feel 
money spent for education should benefit 
all, rather than a specific group whose 
lack of education is due, in the final 
analysis, to its own negligence. 

5. Another logical reason for inac- 
tivity is that some States, being con- 
servative in nature, would rather wait 


-to see developments in other States 


before they institute a program of their 
own. After all, the program is really 
not yet out of its experimental stage 
and therefore a great deal of preliminary 
work and research is required before a 
definite, workable State program can 
emerge. Therefore, many States would 
rather wait for something definite than 
experiment with an unproved program. 

6. The program is still new. A good 
many States act slowly and are making 
plans for the future, even though, as yet, 
no program has begun. Funds _ to 
match the George-Deen funds may be 
available only through legislative pro- 
cedure which is always slow. Again, 
the municipalities may find it difficult 
to raise the necessary matching funds 
until there has elapsed a long period 
of education of merchants and school 
boards. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


The George-Deen Act, in general, 
provides for a plan of codperation 
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between the Federal Government and 
the States for the promotion of several 
phases of vocational education includ- 
ing distributive education. Thus, the 
distributive education program is only 
a small part of the entire Government 
program outlined by the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen Acts. The Federal 
Office of Education in setting up a 
coéperating body did so in the form of 
the Business Education Service, headed 
by its acting chief, Mr. B. Frank Kyker. 
Mr. Kyker was originally appointed 
to the position of Special Agent for 
Research in Business Education in the 
Office of Education. This body coéper- 
ates with the State Board of Vocational 
Education appointed in each State. 
A State plan for the functioning of a 
distributive education program was sub- 
mitted by each State and, upon ap- 
proval, Federal funds are made available 
to the States. To cover the entire 
United States, four special agents for 
distributive education were appointed. 
They are: 


Kenneth B. Haas—North Atlantic Region 
John B. Pope—Southern Region 

G. Henry Richert—North Central Region 
Walter F. Shaw—Western Region 


These agents divide their time as 
necessary between the territories and 
the Federal office. Since they are 
specialists in this field of distributive 
education, their work or function is to 
encourage the States and other agencies 
to support and develop education under 
the act; to give advice and aid in 
developing courses and personnel; to 
gather statistics and data and to make 
periodical reports to the Federal office; 
and to see that the States perform as 
specified under their approved State 


plans. They do not supervise the work 
in the States but act solely in an advisory 
capacity. The Office of Education also 
acts as a clearing house for reports, 
investigations, and studies on a national 
scale; it approves qualifications of per- 
sonnel appointed under the State plans 
and also audits State financial and sta- 
tistical reports. 

A study of State supervision shows 
practically no consistency of action. 
Since all the States had been operating 
under the Smith-Hughes Act in provid- 
ing vocational education, and since the 
George-Deen Act was an extension of 
this act, the distribution work was often 
placed under the supervision of the 
various State departments of vocational 
education. As such, it was adminis- 
tered and developed by the trade and 
industry departments with the result 
that considerable controversy arises 
as to whether the program can progress 
further under the leadership of business 
education or of trade and industrial 
education. This is a debatable question 
which now confronts many of the States. 
In eight States the question has been 
alleviated by the setting up of a special 
department, usually under a supervisor 
of distributive education (or distribu- 
tive occupations) who is appointed by 
the State department of vocational 
education for either full- or part-time 
work, depending on the extent to which 
the program is to be carried out. The 
Business Education Service under Mr. 
Kyker seems to favor the administra- 
tion of State programs under a separate 
department and is encouraging more 
active participation of business educa- 
tors in this field. As a matter of fact, 
at the Distributive Education Con- 
ference called by Mr. J. C. Wright, 
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Assistant Commissioner of Vocational 
Education, in June 1938, it was recom- 
mended that the States create a depart- 
ment of business education with a 
special supervisor as part of the voca- 
tional-education organization in order to 
codrdinate the activities in this field. 

A study of State plans further shows 
that there are few national standards 
followed in setting up qualifications 
for State supervisors, teacher trainers, 
local supervisors, or coérdinators and 
teachers. Teacher qualifications, espe- 
cially in the line of practical experience 
required, may vary from three months 
to ten years. There is also a general 
feeling that in many cases the require- 
ments are too strict, and, as a result, 
competent men who have these qualifi- 
cations will not leave private business 
where the return is usually larger than 
they could earn by working for the State. 
A good many, however, are employed 
as part-time teachers for evening courses. 

The George-Deen Act calls for the 
establishment of four different types of 
State positions: 


1. State supervisor (with assistants if necessary) 
2. Teacher trainers 

3. Local supervisors or coérdinators 

4. Teachers in vocational and related subjects 


Qualifications are set up by the State 
plans for each position under the follow- 
ing headings: 


1. General education—varying from a high- 
school diploma to a college degree 

2. Technical training—specialization in fields 
such as marketing, retailing, advertising, eco- 
nomics, and business management 

3. Professional training—specialization in 
teaching methods, supervision, administration, 
and vocational education 

4. Occupational experience—which includes 
actual work on the job in private business 


5. Teaching experience—actual work in 
classroom or private training organizations 


Naturally, in all cases, the require- 
ments or qualifications desired vary 
with the type of position. The recom- 
mendations of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Conference conducted by Mr. 
Wright in June 1938, briefly, were as 
indicated in the table on page 53. 

It can readily be seen from the chart 
that extreme leniency may be exercised 
in some cases, especially in the require- 
ment of distributive education, which is 
taught in very few universities at the 
present time. It is also the practice to 
allow credit for experience in lieu of 
education and vice-versa so that teachers 
can more easily meet these requirements. 
The requirements, in general, are diffi- 
cult to meet, thus assuring the selection 
of only competent individuals. The 
conference goes even further in sug- 
gesting that deficiencies in technical 
and professional training may be rem- 
edied over a period of three years. 

In general, teachers under the act 
fall into two classes: 

1. Teachers of vocational subjects, 
giving specific training in specific voca- 
tions. In this case, practical ex- 
perience in the field is made the major 
requirement. 

2. Teachers of related subjects, usu- 
ally referring to teachers of codperative 
part-time classes and those who teach 
general distributive subjects in extension 
or evening classes. 

Since most of the thirty-eight States 
carrying on a program have no need 
for a detailed setup, it is frequently 
found that the State supervisor acts 
as the teacher trainer and that no 
local supervisors are appointed. Local 
courses are held under the supervision 
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Teacher 
State Supervisor Teacher Trainer Local Supervisor a = Vocational 
= Related subjects 
General College education or its College education College education a = High-school 
education equivalent or equivalent or equivalent education 
b = College edu- 
cation 
Technical Specialization in a field 24 semester hours Same as State a = None 
education of distribution or re- of distributive | supervisor b = 36 semester 
lated field education hours in the 
field of distribu- 
tive education 
Professional Principles of vocational 42 semester hours Same as State a = None 


training education and an un- of 


psychology, etc. 


which 6 supervisor 
derstanding of the should be in 

field. Also courses in vocational edu- 

education, methods, cation 


b = 36 semester 
hours of which 
6 should be in 
vocational edu- 
cation 


Occupational 4 years of actual ex- 3years’experience 3 years of actual a = 6 years’ ex- 


experience perience in distribu- experience perience or 2 
tive work of which 2 One year ofsuper- years’ __profes- 
years have been spent visory experience sional training 
in supervision or ad- b = 3 years’ ex- 
ministration perience 

Teaching 2 years of teaching in 3years’experience 3 years of teaching a = None—how- 
experience school or in business _in teaching dis- in school or in ever, __ special 
tributive occu- business training is en- 
pations couraged 
b = Local re- 
quirements will 
be acceptable 


of the local superintendent of schools or 
the local department of adult education, 
providing the requirements are met. 


FINANCING THE ACT 


It must not be concluded that the 
major expenditures under the George- 
Deen Act go for distributive education. 
From the total sum of $14,483,000 
allotted annually, only $1,254,000, or 
approximately 8.7 per cent, is allowed 
for this purpose. However, this allot- 
ment, when matched with State funds, 
seems ample, at least temporarily. As 
a matter of fact, only $248,210.69 of 
this fund was used up to June 1938. 
The Federal office, however, had paid 
to forty-five States, which had made 
plans to participate in the program, 


the sum of $877,668.46. Unfortunately, 
the money which is not consumed by 
the States is “lost” for that year because 
the Federal Government will, the next 
year, give a balance just enough to 
bring the State fund back to its yearly 
allotment. To illustrate: Connecticut 
in the 1937-1938 period spent only 
$700 of its total allotment of $14,834.50. 
The Federal Government will, in 1938- 
1939, give Connecticut $700 to restore 
the State allotment to its original 
amount. It is doubtful if the Federal] 
expenditures for the coming year will 
reach one million dollars. Answers to 
the questionnaire showed that only 
twelve States intend to use the complete 
allotment this year. 
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Expenditures by the States in 1937- 
1938 showed a queer status. In spite 
of the fact that the Federal funds need 
be matched by only one half of the 
same amount in State funds, the State 
expenditures were much larger than 
Federal expenditures, the total being 
$396,156.78. Two general methods 
were used by the State in matching 
Federal funds: 

1. A direct allotment by the State 
itself to the various communities or 
cities using this program. This expendi- 
ture amounted to $117,978.68 in 1937- 
1938. 

2. The local community would raise 
the necessary funds to match Federal 
funds. The State would then issue 
Federal funds to this community. This 
was by large the favorite method, $278,- 
178.10 being used in all. The local 
communities raised this money in sev- 
eral ways: 


a) By appropriations from the local boards 
of education from. community funds allowed 
for education 

6) By appropriations of local civic or mer- 
chants’ groups including chambers of commerce 
or retail associations which would raise the neces- 
sary money in order to bring about the benefits 
under this program 

c) By tuition fees or contributions paid by 
all participants in this program 


TABLE SHOWING EXPENDITURES 1937-1938 
Federal funds available to the 


iia aE SS aS $1,254,000.00 
Federal funds actually allotted to 

SS. OS EIN... 877,668.46 
Federal funds expended by the 

EH Gaara aia 248,210.69 
State funds provided directly by 

ale ihe 2 er 117,978.68 
Funds provided by local munici- 

ELS  slierca tle « wont indes 278,178.10 


Total funds expended by the 
States for George-Deen pro- 
gram 1937-1938 ............. 


644,367.47 


There are several explanations why 
State and local expenditures were larger 
than Federal expenditures during this 
period: 

1. Due to the difficulties of adminis- 
tering the new program, the Federal 
funds did not become available before 
December 1937. Meanwhile, many of 
the States had already started their 
programs and carried them on without 
the benefit of Federal funds for this 
period. 

2. Most of the States having active 
programs were merely continuing pro- 
grams which had been inaugurated in 
former years without Federal aid. The 
allotments by States and municipalities 
had already been made; the fact that 
these courses were now Federally aidable 
did not interfere with their original 
plans. Thus, to some States the George- 
Deen Act merely means that the Federal 
Government will now take a hand and 
aid in the program of distributive educa- 
tion which they have already been 
carrying on for years. 

A question which many educators ask 
is: Will the funds be sufficient to operate 
a progressive and appropriate program 
in the field of distributive education? 
They point out that the Federal allot- 
ment is only $1,254,000. This fund, 
even matched by State funds, is really 
a low figure when the entire field of 
distribution is involved. The George- 
Deen funds may be used for 


1. Salaries of teachers, trainers, and super- 
visors 

2. Traveling expenses 

3. Study and research in the way of confer- 
ences and meetings 


Since there are more than five million 
people in retailing occupations and 
every one is a potential student, it 
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becomes apparent that if the program 
progresses future problems may involve 
curtailment of activities unless provi- 
sions are made for increased funds. 


COURSES AND SUBJECT MATTER 


Under the terms of the George-Deen 
Act, there seems to be no end to the 
kinds of courses that can be taught. 
The vocational courses can be easily 
analyzed, being courses designed to give 
specific job training to those already on 
the job or preparing these individuals 
for advanced positions in some field of 
selling merchandise or service. How- 
ever, the “related” subjects which can 
be taught under the act present a more 
complicated situation. Quoting from 
the “Report of Conference in Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Courses in 
the Distributive Occupations at the 
Summer Session of the University of 
Utah in June and July 1938,” a related 
subject is 


one which is intended to enlarge the vocational 
knowledge, understanding, morale, or judgment 
of workers. Subjects bearing on the production 
and preparation of commodities sold, the con- 
sumer demand for such commodities, social 
contacts for store workers, laws affecting stores 
and business, art to be followed in the display 
of goods or preparation of advertisements, sci- 
ence in the sanitary handling of perishable 
goods, business organization and management, 
economics of retailing are all examples of related 
distributive subjects. 


The Office of Education goes even 
further in Miscellaneous Bulletin 2046 
entitled Organization and Administration 
of Distributive Education by classifying 
possible courses into six large groups 
(and states that the classification is 
even then not complete): 


1. Elementary courses in retail-store man- 
agement for owners and managers of small stores 


2. Salesmanship for large groups of workers 
who sell either goods or services 

3. Courses in merchandise, dealing with 
materials, characteristics, uses, and service 
qualities 

4. Courses in color, line, and design, dis- 
play, and suitability of merchandise to the 
purpose for which the customer may wish to 
use it 

5. Courses in business conduct, social be- 
havior, customer contacts, health, voice, and 
personal adjustments 

6. Courses in fundamentals dealing with 
arithmetic, handwriting, and spoken English, 
with particular application to the needs of 
distributive workers 


It can readily be seen, therefore, that 
almost any type of course that can show 
a direct relationship to distribution or 
will help the distributive worker to 
develop or give better service can be 
taught. A course in penmanship for 
department-store clerks might be as 
acceptable as a course in show-card 
writing. A survey conducted by the 
Michigan State Board for Vocational 
Control early in 1939 showed that last 
year 104 different types (or at least 
different titles) of courses were given 
under the program. 

However, a study of answers to the 
direct question in the questionnaire on 
kinds of courses being taught shows 
that courses in retail selling or sales- 
manship are by far the most popular 
in number and enrollment. It is true 
that in most cases the course is adapted 
to the distinct type of selling required 
in a distinct line, but the fundamentals, 
in most cases, remain the same. Other 
popular courses are found in the fields 
of textiles or merchandise information, 
display or advertising art, personality 
development, store management, and 
arithmetic. 
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Invariably, the courses given are 
“short-term” courses of six to eight 
weekly meetings with reregistration for 
new courses at the end of the period. 
The Business Education Service suggests 
a sequence of courses over a period of 
two years for special or homogeneous 
groups. By following through with a 
number of these short-term courses the 
individual can gain a practical and 
complete knowledge of his field. A 
general advantage would be that short- 
term courses would tend to specializa- 
tion, both in content and in the selection 
of the proper instructor for the course, 
thus tending to make it more effective 
and practical. Other advantages would 
be that interest of the students would be 
kept up in a short-term course, there 
would be fewer dropouts than in a long- 
term course, and also the short-term 
course can readily be adapted to seasonal 
variations in the various lines of en- 
deavor so that students would not find 
these courses interfering with “busy 
seasons.” Thus, a good many of the 
disadvantages found in the average 
adult-education programs extending over 
the period of a school year are eliminated. 

The method of course acceptance or 
instituting a course in a given com- 
munity is comparatively simple. As 
soon as a group of prospective students 
indicate a preference for a course or are 
sold the idea of participating in a course, 
an outline is drawn up by the teacher, 
codrdinator, or even the supervisor, 
and submitted to the State department 
of vocational education for approval. 
If approved, and if the “matching” 
funds are provided, the course is then 
put into action. In most cases, the 
supervisors and codrdinators have taken 
the initiative and approached or organ- 


ized homogeneous groups to whom to 
give the courses. As the program pro- 
gresses, more research will develop 
standard course outlines which can 
easily be put into effect in any com- 
munity. Many of the conferences held 
thus far have done a great deal of work 
along these lines. 

The use of teaching materials and 
aids in these courses varies. Only three 
States report the use of textbooks, 
which the students purchase in their 
extension courses. Since the George- 
Deen Act does not provide funds for 
teaching materials or aids, few are used 
except in codperative high-school classes, 
where they are provided, in the main, 
by local funds. Also, since extension 
courses are composed mostly of adults 
with practical experience and_ since 
they are conducted as conferences, the 
use of teaching materials is not a vital 
necessity. However, the Business Edu- 
cation Service has published a complete 
bibliography of books and pamphlets 
(Miscellaneous Bulletin No. 2089), which 
can be used effectively by the teacher 
and furnish sources of information and 
aids to the student. This publication 
is available to all teachers. The State 
of California has also published a 
bibliography along the same lines, en- 
titled A List of Publications to Use in 
Teaching Workers in Distributive Occu- 
pations, which is available to teachers. 
Thus, while teaching materials and 
visual aids are not a requisite or even 
the general rule, they can be used effec- 
tively, at a low cost, in these classes. 

The question of testing at the end of a 
course is still a problem with most 
States. There are practically no proved 
tests available in the field of distributive 
education, even for high-school teaching, 
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and only two States reported a testing 
program by means of self-rating sheets. 
Thus the major problem of whether this 
teaching under the act is really effective 
and the measurement of such effective- 
ness is still undetermined. 


TEACHING PERSONNEL 


The questionnaire requested facts 
and figures from the individual States 
in regard to teachers, classes, and enroll- 
ment. Unfortunately, in many cases 
these figures were not available and in 
some other cases only approximate 
figures were given. Only twenty-four 
States reported any worth-while infor- 
mation pertaining to the question: 


Number of States reporting... 24 
Amount to be spent (Fed- 

eral funds) in 1939........ $450,000 
Number of teachers........ 658 
Number of classes.......... 1,590 
Total enrollment........... 38,400 


The above figures are merely approxi- 
mate estimates. The States giving in- 
formation, however, represent those 
States which are conducting active pro- 
grams under this act. However, with 
fourteen other States carrying on a 
program on a small scale, there is no 
way of getting more accurate figures 
until the end of the fiscal year in June 
1939. 

Most States use two sources for 
teachers: 

1. Private business. Outstanding 
people from stores or other lines of 
business are encouraged to apply as 
teachers. Since most of these people 
are successful in private business, the 
salaries paid in these teaching positions 
for full-time work may not be an in- 
ducement. However, they may be in- 
duced to work part time in extension 


or adult-education classes. In most 
cases, these men, being specialists in 
various fields, give a’ vocational course 
applying directly to that field. 

2. High-school teachers. While the 
number of teachers from this field is 
comparatively small at the present time, 
it may represent the field that can be 
developed to the greatest extent in the 
future. First, many teachers in the 
high schools are carrying on codperative 
part-time work with their classes in 
coéperation with the stores of the com- 
munity. It becomes a simple matter for 
sucha teacher to qualify under the George- 
Deen Act and receive (for the benefit 
of the local community) Federal funds. 
Thus, the community which supported 
such a program before may now receive 
Federal aid. Since the State certifica- 
tion requirements for a teacher of voca- 
tional education could hardly be less 
rigid than those requirements set by the 
State plan under the act, it is assumed 
that most of these teachers can qualify. 
Second, these high-school teachers in 
many cases are in a position to teach 
some of many related courses possible 
under the act. The requirements for 
teaching these related courses are, in 
general, less rigid in regard to practical 
experience than in the case of the 
vocational courses. 

A third source of teachers is the 
rapidly growing retailing, merchandis- 
ing, or store-training departments being 
built up by colleges and universities. 
The advanced schools of learning are 
not slow in realizing the possibilities 
for education in teaching in this field 
with a result that many of them are 
instituting training courses in this field. 
Up to the present time, very few col- 
leges have offered specialization in this 
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field. However, during the summer of 
1938 at least fifteen State colleges and 
universities offered courses directly per- 
taining to this type of education. In 
some of these State colleges the courses 
were given especially to train super- 
visors, codérdinators, and teachers for 
the term beginning in September 1938. 
For the coming summer, a good many 
colleges will give special training in this 
field. The more important appear in 
the table on page 48. 

The following table shows the pre- 
dominance of teachers taken from the 
field of private business: 


Number of States giving informa- 


ep NS 2 GE 5 as Miao 24 
Total number of teachers re- 
ONO aii nv 10 bk sw deren 658 
From private business...... . 488 
From high schools.......... 148 
From colleges.............. 22 


While accurate figures were not made 
available, it is conservatively estimated 
that approximately 80 per cent of the 
teachers work part time. 

The method of training teachers 
follows a definite routine. Since most 
of the teachers are already qualified, 
all that is needed is an orientation 
course explaining the act, outlining 
course content, and teaching them the 
principles of conducting classes by the 
“conference” plan. The Business Edu- 
cation Service is requiring this type of 
teaching especially in the adult and 
extension courses. Prospective teachers 
attend a conference where courses may 
be outlined and teaching planned along 
this line. Judging from reports from 
various States at least sixteen confer- 
ences have been held during the past 
year and a half. Most of these con- 
ference reports are printed and available 
from the various States. 


ENROLLMENTS AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF STUDENTS 


While the George-Deen regulations 
are liberal in their interpretation of the 
types of courses, they are just as lenient 
in classifying the types of students who 
may study under the act. The claim 
is often made that the act is not justified 
because it offers training to a specific 
or special group, but when a classifica- 
tion of that group is analyzed it is 
readily seen that the number of people 
affected is tremendous. 

Under the terms of the act, courses 
may be given to any one engaged in the 
“distributive field,” this field being one 
that has a customer ::ontact and is of a 
service or merchandising nature. There 
are two distinct divisions in this field: 


1. Distributors to consumers, retailers, job- 
bers, wholesalers, etc., of the products of farm 
or industry 

2. Managers and operators of a commercial 
service or personal service business, or selling 
the services of such a business 


Using popularly quoted figures, the 
act affects over five million workers in 
retail establishments or approximately 
12} per cent of the working population 
of the United States. A survey of 
service and merchandising occupations 
in Salt Lake City in June 1938 listed 32 
different types of service occupations 
such as telephone operators, hotel clerks, 
employment agencies, waitresses, print- 
ers, and insurance salesmen, and 36 
different distinct types of stores such 
as grocery, dry goods, drug, and con- 
fectionery. It is apparent under the 
circumstances that the possibilities for 
vocational education in this field are 
almost unlimited. 

As is necessary with every new devel- 
opment, a certain amount of publicity 
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and “selling” is required to make these 
prospective students cognizant of the 
opportunities for education under the 
act. In some cases, where programs 
had already been developed under the 
local system, it merely meant enlarging 
the scope of activities. In many other 
cases, it meant actual publicity cam- 
paigns through organized groups. 
Rather than appeal to the individual 
prospective student, the organizers work 
through several “key” groups from 
whom they receive ready and willing 
codperation. Listed in order of their 
importance, these are: 


1. Retail merchants’ associations 

2. Chambers of commerce or boards of trade 
3. Trade associations 

4. Service and business clubs and organizations 
5. Labor organizations 


Other sources of codperation found 
to be effective are: 


1. Adult-education programs and other ad- 
vertising through schools 

2. Department stores or other large stores 
capable of sponsoring classes 

3. Chain organizations 

4. Wholesalers or national distributors 


Besides these groups, there was naturally 
a great deal of publicity given to the 
act by newspapers and in some cases 
specially published material which was 
sent to prospective groups. 

Direct results can be found in the 
following facts: For the year ending 
June 1938, 38 States reported 33,613 
workers enrolled in part-time and eve- 
ning extension courses. Of this number 
15,830 were females and 17,783 were 
males. These courses were organized 
in 345 different schools or centers. Be- 
sides this, 82 high schools reported 
2,452 students enrolled in codperative 
part-time classes in retailing. 


DEPARTMENT- AND CHAIN-STORE 
PARTICIPATION 


A study of answers to the question- 
naire points out the very obvious fact 
that the organized units in a com- 
munity or the States were the first to 
take advantage of the program. The 
program as it now stands is top-heavy 
with enrollments from department 
stores, chain organizations, members of 
merchants’ groups, and trade asso- 
ciations. The reason behind this is 
easy to understand—these groups, usu- 
ally made up of progressive individuals, 
quickly realize the benefits of a program 
as provided under the act. Department 
and chain stores have long realized the 
benefits of training their personnel. 
Trade and merchant associations make 
education and training a fundamental 
principle in their organization. Natu- 
rally, they would be the first ones to 
coéperate in setting up desired courses. 

A plan which has been reported as 
successfully used by at least fifteen 
States (according to the questionnaire) 
is one in which the coédrdinator sets up 
in a large store a class (or classes) ex- 
clusively for the people working in that 
store. Naturally, in cases of small 
enrollment people from outside stores 
may be encouraged or invited to partici- 
pate. The teacher or coérdinator spon- 
soring this type of program takes the 
road of least resistance because he is 
offering this large store service which, 
if carried on by the store, would be 
rather expensive. Also, attendance can 
be guaranteed at such sessions because 
the workers are usually allowed to take 
the course on store time, usually at a 
slack period of the day. The fifteen 
States reporting this type of activity 
stated that the teacher would take care 
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of classes in one to six stores depending 
on number of classes and time allotted 
to those classes. While this type of 
program brings in good-looking results 
so far as statistics and develop- 
ment are concerned, it is questionable 
whether it is performing the correct 
function. The act is primarily devoted 
to education for the small independent 
store and is not to be used indiscrimi- 
nately for education in department- and 
chain-store groups where training should 
be provided by the company. Yet, in 
spite of the realization of the evils of 
such a plan, the State supervisors and 
even the Business Education Service 
have been forced to tolerate it because 
under interpretation of the George- 
Deen Act individual classes in individual 
stores are acceptable so long as other 
requirements are met. The result is 
that most of the training under the act 
is now given to department-store work- 
ers. A survey by the Michigan State 
Board for Vocational Education early 
in 1939 estimated that 65 per cent of 
the program was being devoted to 
department-store workers. 


ATTRACTING THE SMALL MERCHANT 


The question, therefore, facing many 
States as they look over their class 
enrollments is: Are we giving this train- 
ing to people who really meed this 
education? The Business Education 
service realizes the problem and very 
definitely states that the George-Deen 
program is a training program for the 
small independent merchant who, obvi- 
ously, is the person needing this basic 
training. This fact is also realized by 
all State supervisors who are now 
endeavoring to build up programs in 
which the small independent merchant 


may participate. Unfortunately, this 
type of individual is often the hardest to 
reach and interest for the following 
reasons: 

1. He is not “sold” on the idea of 
education for his business. Doing busi- 
ness in its simplest form does not stress 
to him the need of training (and there is a 
question regarding how effective training 
would be in this case). 

2. He does not have time to take 
courses or train himself. The small 
independent store finds that one of the 
best ways it can compete with the large 
store or chains is to keep open longer 
for convenience of customers. There- 
fore, since the hours are long, when can 
courses be given? Most of these small 
stores, being manned by a sole individual 
or one or two helpers, would find it 
practically impossible to leave the store 
during the day to take courses. 

3. It would be difficult to organize 
these merchants into a homogeneous 
group really trying to understand one 
another’s problems. After all, if they 
were the least bit codperative or pro- 
gressive they could join a local mer- 
chants’ group. Chambers of commerce 
and merchants’ associations, both local 
and national, have been trying hard 
for years to do basically the same thing 
which the George-Deen Act is trying to 
do—bring about coéperative action on 
the part of all distributive occupations 
for the benefit of business and the 
consumer. It still remains to be seen 
whether the teacher-codrdinator and 
supervisor can succeed where the cham- 
ber of commerce secretary has failed. 

4. Many of these small independent 
retailers actually resent or resist at- 
tempts to educate them. They found 
it comparatively easy to enter business 
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and stay in business, even though they 
are the “marginal” shopkeepers and are 
barely existing in business. They feel 
that training clerks may result in higher 
salaries to these clerks as well as in- 
creased knowledge concerning their pri- 
vate business affairs. Developing a 
more successful business would mean 
for them more detailed or routine work, 
extra obligations to customers, the 
necessity of employing extra help, and 
the possibility of increased competition 
which always follows successful business 
enterprises. 

However, supervisors under the 
George-Deen Act are determined to 
educate the small business man and 
reports by the special agents of the 
Business Education Service indicate an 
increasing degree of success. This office 
plans to work with wholesalers and 
national distributors as an effective 
means of appealing to these small 
independents. These codperative groups 
have long been interested in education 
for the independent merchant and should 
prove a very valuable source of aid. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS ARISING 
UNDER THE ACT 


The last section of the questionnaire 
was devoted to a statement of problems 
facing the States at the present time. 

As was expected, the problems in the 
28 States answering that question are 
the same in most cases and affect all 
States. 

The major problems are listed and 
discussed briefly, but no attempt is 
made to arrive at a definite answer. 
Rather, they may furnish research 
material for conferences and future 
collegiate study: 

1. The problem of high-school co- 


éperative training in small communities 
under the act. 

One of the principal requirements for 
students under the act is that they must 
be employed (or temporarily out of 
work). In other words, the act covers 
only in-service training and does not 
apply to prevocational training. The 
only way a high school can receive the 
benefit of Federal funds is to organize 
codperative classes of pupils who will be 
regularly employed in private business 
during the week at least the same length 
of time that they are in school. The 
plan of codperative work followed makes 
no difference providing the work require- 
ments are met and providing that this 
training and store work are carried on at 
the same time. While codperative work 
is feasible and fairly successful in large 
high schools in large cities, no definite 
plan has been found successful thus 
far for the small high school in the small 
community due to some of the following 
factors: 


a) Merchants in the community refuse to 
obligate themselves or employ students regu- 
larly on a part-time basis. Rather, they will 
use these students during peak seasons only. 

b) Ina small high school, it becomes difficult 
to set up a large enough codperative vocational 
group really to meet George-Deen requirements. 
The fund involved is not enough to warrant the 
extra work, effort, and supervision required. 

c) Most small high schools are not in a 
position to give a full vocational course in 
retailing and salesmanship. 


2. Should the George-Deen Act in- 
clude, or some provision be made for, 
prevocational training? 

This is invariably one of the problems 
brought up at every conference, con- 
vention, or meeting and the decision is 
always the same: that there is a specific 
need for Federal aid for prevocational 
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training in the field of distributive 
occupations. Many educators and su- 
pervisors feel that it was a mistake not 
to include it when the act was drawn up. 
Evidently, the feeling was that by 
giving training to people already on the 
job a more effective and practical 
learning would ensue. However, Mr. B. 
Frank Kyker is a firm advocate of 
prevocational training in this field and 
feels that given a well-trained teacher, a 
willing student, and the proper course 
of study an efficient distributive worker 
can be produced. Advocates of pre- 
vocational training point out that the 
field needs 130,000 new workers every 
year. For most of them, this is their 
first job. The schools are training only 
32,031 (1938) for these positions. Inci- 
dentally, in the main, these secondary- 
school courses given are not vocational, 
but involve general salesmanship and 
related subjects. Thus, there is no 
question that training is needed to 
prepare prospective workers for initial 
positions in retail establishments. 

3. The problem of interesting the 
local school boards to sponsor these 
courses, coupled with the problem of 
“selling” merchant groups or prospective 
students the value of these courses so 
that course registration can be assured. 

The Business Education Service is at 
the present time preparing a prospectus 
which contains facts and figures to be 
used in selling distributive education. 
It endeavors to show the meed for 
training in this field and presents some 
of the following facts and figures: 


; a) The number of people engaged in distribu- 

tive occupations (1930 census) including whole- 
saling and service occupations was 9,737,119. 
This figure represents one out of eight gainfully 
employed persons in the United States. 


b) 130,000 people enter this field each year. 
Most of them have no training or are getting 
their first employment. 

c) Labor turnover in this field is about 20 per 
cent—representing a very high figure. This 
figure does not include the employment and 
discharge of part-time workers or contingents. 

d) Less than 10 per cent of the stores which 
start in business actually succeed. About half 
of them are “marginal” businesses, barely 
making a living. Most of these will eventually 
fail. 

e) The operating costs in these stores average 
from 24 to 36 per cent of total sales. These 
costs show a continuous rising growth over a 
period of years. 

f) About 94 per cent of the stores of the 
United States are “small,” stores employing 
less than five workers including the proprietor. 
These stores are not in a position to train their 
workers. 


Armed with this prospectus, the co- 
érdinator presumably can work through 
organized units of merchants, schools, 
and service clubs, set up a speakers’ 
committee which will speak to meetings 
and conferences; send out printed in- 
formation to prospective groups of 
students; and use individual contact 
whenever necessary to sign up pupils 
for courses. 

4. What is the purpose behind the 
George-Deen Act? Is there a con- 
sumer angle involved? 

This question is important in the 
minds of those educators and business 
men who realize the growing importance 
of the consumer movement and con- 
sumer education in schools. The George- 
Deen Act assumes that the consumer 
will receive the ultimate benefits. 
Briefly and simply, the objectives of 
the act are as follows: 


a) To train the worker in distributive occu- 
pations to give better service and work more 
efficiently. 

b) Efficiencies brought about by the act will 
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then mean lower operating costs, fewer failures, 
elimination of the “marginal’? worker to a 
certain extent, and a higher percentage of 
margin or gross profit to the retailer. 

¢) Competition will not allow the merchant 
to keep all of this saving but will force him to 
pass on some of it to the consumer. As a 
matter of fact, the Business Education Service 
is fearful that too great a part of the savings 
will be passed on to the consumer with the result 
that part of the purpose of the act (that of 
making the merchant’s return more secure) may 
be defeated. 


While the objectives of the act may 
seem farfetched, it must be considered 
that this program is not set up to bring 
immediate results, but on a long-term 
basis. This attitude is adopted in 
curriculum building under the act to 
provide a long-range program of study 
and development. 

5. Should training under the act 
supplement or replace training carried 
on by private organizations, training 
bureaus, manufacturers’ classes, etc.? 

Obviously and emphatically, the an- 
swer to this question is that the George- 
Deen Act should not replace other forms 
of store or merchant training. It can 
supplement this training in the sense 
that students can attend or participate 
in both forms of training. Unfortu- 
nately, under the terms of the act, it 
may be possible for department stores, 
chain organizations, merchant and trade 
groups to conduct, with Federal funds, 
classes or training courses which had 
been conducted privately heretofore. 
Also, it is true that State supervisors 
and coérdinators, in their anxiety to 
get full-fledged programs under way, 
may have even encouraged such prac- 
tices so that much of the training may be 
given to groups which hardly need it 


or which could easily afford to conduct 
their own private training programs. 
However, the George-Deen Act is pri- 
marily a program of training for the 
small independent retailer and un- 
doubtedly will, more and more, as the 
program develops, be used for that 
purpose. 

6. How effective is teaching under the 
George-Deen Act? Are we really giving 
education that is needed? How can we 
measure results? 

The problem of testing is one of the 
major problems facing distributive edu- 
cation today. There are no standard 
tests that can effectively be used to 
measure the progress of students either 
in this field of adult courses or in the 
high-school codperative field. Educa- 
tors and psychologists may be agreed on 
some of the “qualities or abilities” 
possessed by successful salespeople but 
no one can show a method of really 
developing these abilities and actually 
measuring progress except by negative 
analysis or self-rating sheets. This field 
is at present a most promising one for 
research and study. 


[Continued from page 39.] 


brackets more time in which to shop. 
Although there is no indication that 
there will be any voluntary change in 
retail-store hours on a national scale, it 
is not unreasonable to think that more 
and more stores will be forced by compe- 
tition to stay open longer hours. If 
this happens, it is possible that the prob- 
lem may have to be solved by Govern- 
ment legislation similar to the wage-and- 
hour laws that apply to employees of 
other industries. 








Book Reviews 


Behind the Label, by Margaret Dana. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1938, 225 pages. 


Behind the Label is written to and for the 
consumer. Its chief interest to retailers is its 
clear and simple statement of what the con- 
sumer should know and look for in buying 
fabrics, men’s and women’s wear, and home 
furnishings. Miss Dana summarizes each 
chapter with a page labeled “Quick Memos for 
Shoppers,” giving pertinent buying information. 
As the title of the book suggests, she discusses 
the subject of merchandise labels, what they are 
and what they should be. She urges the passage 
of a bill to regulate labeling of wool materials 
not only regarding the amount of wool used but 
also its quality, whether virgin or reworked 
wool. 

Miss Dana’s closing chapter deals with the 
Federal Trade Commission and the part it has 
played in regulating trade between the manu- 


facturer, distributor, and consumer. 
A. M. 


A Short Course in Salesmanship, by 
Harold M. Haas. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1939, 169 pages. 


A Short Course in Salesmanship by Harold 
M. Haas, Assistant Professor of Marketing, 
Indiana University, is a welcome relief from 
the more voluminous books on salesmanship. 
As its name implies, it is a short book that may 
be read in one or two evenings, yet the author 
manages to cover clearly and completely all the 
more important principles of selling. He has 
drawn, during the twenty years that he has been 
engaged in business and teaching, on the experi- 
ence of many successful men and women. 
Hence his book is literally a digest of the best 
selling policies and practices. 

Mr. Haas’s book should find ready acceptance 
among college and adult-education classes in 
salesmanship, either as a text or as a reference 
book. Store-training directors, too, will find 
it helpful in their classes in sales training. 

C. M. E. 


Advertising Media and Markets, by Ben 
Duffy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1939, 422 pages. 


When good products are promoted through 
good advertising, they are likely to sell in 
substantial quantities. This truism is well 
recognized by all who have had experience with 
the selling power of advertising. Unfortu- 
nately, however, many advertisers, and retail 
advertisers in particular, think of good adver- 
tising primarily in terms of interesting, con- 
vincing copy and layout. They too often forget 
that an advertisement cannot succeed, no 
matter how well prepared, unless its message is 
exposed to the right people. Hence they give 
far too little time and thought to the problem of 
the selection of the right advertising media. 

To advertisers who wish to get full return for 
every dollar they spend for advertising space or 
time, Advertising Media and Markets will prove a 
profitable investment. Written by Ben Duffy, 
Vice-President in Charge of Marketing and 
Plans, of Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn, 
Inc., the book is a gold mine of information on 


modern advertising practices. 
C. M. E. 


Profitable Showmanship, by Kenneth 
Goode and Zenn Kaufman. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, 174 


pages. 


To beleaguered advertising and sales execu- 
tives who are constantly in search of sales- 
producing ideas, Profitable Showmanship will 
prove a boon. Once the reader picks up the 
book, he will be reluctant to put it down uatil 
he has read every one of its fifteen chapters. 
Each chapter is crammed with examples of 
volume-getting showmanship, one or more of 
which a retailer may be able to apply directly to 
his own business. Even though the reader may 
not be able to “lift”? any of the ideas for his 
immediate use, he will find that the book will 
stimulate him to “think up’”’ many new, original 
ideas of his own that might otherwise elude him. 

C. M. E. 








